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It would be interesting to discover if the barbarian knew
of the Egyptian army which refused to engage the
enemy to whose shields were tied the cats. It does
appear certain that little resistance was offered to the
troops of Tamerlane, who proceeded to regulate the con-
tributions of the inhabitants to his army. The wealthier
inhabitants proving unwilling to pay their share of the
indemnity, the troops were admitted, and a dreadful
massacre ensued, followed by a wholesale loot. "The
desperate courage of the Delhians," says Ferishta, " was
cooled in their own blood, and throwing down their
weapons, they at last submitted themselves like sheep
to the slaughter/' The city had surrendered ur.der
promise of protection, but it is doubtful how far this
merciless slaughter resulted from a perfidious disregard
of engagements, and how far from inability to restrain
a victorious a**avy of barbarians.
After feasting1 and rejoicing, vvhile the miserable in-
habitants of Delhi were for five days the victims of tire
and sword, Tamerlane ottered up to God " a sincere and
humble tribute of grateful praise" in the mosque built
b/ Firoz Tughlak on the banhs of the Jumna, ^nd
quit ed India, regardless of th^ disorganised condi ion
in which he left it, to prosecut- the war against the
Ottoman Sultan. From his own memoirs this destroy-
ing prince seems to have combined in his own person
a strange mixture of the bold and simple soldier wisJi
the wily and scheming politician. His personal bravery
was conspicuous, and he habitually exposed his owi:
person like that of a private soldier.
In ^405 Mahmiid returned to Delhi, which in rhe
interval had been the prey of anarchy and usurpation,
,uid in 1414 he died.